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THE LOGIC OF SUBJECT MATTER’ 


THE modern psychological movement has resulted 
in a widespread belief in the incidental role of sub- 
ject matter within the total educational process. Pro- 
gressives usually reiterate that they do not want to 
reject subject matter as such; they merely want to 
teach it in the most effective mode, which is functional 
or psychological. In short, they reject systematic in- 
struction of logically organized subject matter. This 
tendency raises an important question for the philoso- 
pher of education: What defense can be legitimately 
made for the study of logically organized subject mat- 
ter? 

The logic of subject matter—So-called incidental 
teaching of subject matter has accompanied the rise 
of pragmatic educational methods, particularly the 


* This essay is excerpted from a work now in progress 
by this writer, entitled ‘‘The Organie Philosophy of Edu- 
eation.’’ Copyright, 1953, by Frank C. Wegener. 


By 
FRANK C. WEGENER 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


instrumentalism of John Dewey. This instrumental- 
ism has indicated that human intelligence is instru- 
mental in the sense that it utilizes the “means-end” 
relationship in all of its truly reflective activities. 
These activities are “goal-seeking” or “problem-solv- 
ing” efforts; problems emerge from activities as aims 
are proposed. Solution of most problems education- 
ally requires additional data, and this is where sub- 
As the indi- 
vidual solves problems and utilizes data he reeon- 


ject matter is said to arise incidentally. 


structs his experiences and thereby assimilates the 
subject matter functionally. 
thing to the data in that he relates them to his ends 
and his experiences. 


The learner does some- 


The continuity of his learning 
follows his line of inquiry and doing. The learner’s 
reconstruction of the subject matter is not congruent 


with that of the experts. The learner being compara- 
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tively immature can only approximate the order of 
subject matter laid out by the expert. 

Now unlike many of his followers and interpreters, 
Dewey has said that functional processes of learning 
should terminate in an approximation of expert sub- 
ject matter. Even back in 1910 when he wrote “How 
We Think,” he urged that in “process and product” 
we do our actual thinking in resolving a problem and 
then achieve logical order in the product of recon- 
struction of the experience. At least he did emphasize 

But his emphasis was on the 
He said :! 


Method means that arrangement of subject matter which 


the logical product. 
functional process. 


makes it most effective in use. 
thing outside of the material. 
Of course here his point is the inseparability of method 
Still it does emphasize the functional 
Again he said :? 


and content. 
order of things. 
The subject matter of education consists primarily of the 
meanings which supply content to existing social life.... 
There is need of special selection, formulation, and organi- 
zation in order that they may be adequately transmitted 
to the new generation. But this very process tends to set 
up subject matter as something of value just by itself, 
apart from its function in promoting the realization of 
the meanings implied in the present experience of the 
immature. 


Subject matter is therefore studied, for Dewey, within 
a means-ends context, and not in the older logical 
context, the logie of the relations of the subject itself 
as it exists in itself. In fact Dewey would not accept 
such a statement at all. It would appear that Dewey 
does believe in the approximation of the subject or- 
ganization of the expert. But we may ask, “What is 
the organization of the content by the expert?” Al- 
though I do not find that Dewey has explicitly stated 
this fact, it would seem to imply that the expert, too, 
has organized his thought functionally and instrumen- 
tally. That the content should have a logic in itself 
would hardly be claimed by Dewey. Hence we should 
be a little wary of believing that Dewey’s logic of sub- 
ject matter is the same as the logic of a given content 
in itself, 

I do not want to extend this discussion on Dewey’s 
point at this time. Suffice it to say that Dewey’s in- 
strumentalism and nominalism never quite allowed a 
genuine recognition of anything we might call an in- 
telligible order in itself, be it reality or subject mat- 
ter. Dewey never seemed to get outside of the circle 
of experience with its subjective emphasis. 

My critique, however, is directed more toward those 


educational theorists who center their thinking in 
1J. Dewey, ‘‘Democracy and Edueation.’’ New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1916, p. 194. 
2 Tbid., pp. 226-227. 
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“education as adjustment” and the meeting of “child 
needs.” 

It seems to me that members of this group have 
taken an unnecessarily belligerent and contemptuous 
view of subject matter during the past few decades. 
There was a time when they loudly proclaimed that 
“we know no-subject-matter-set-out-in advance!” The 
criticisms of the more moderate Progressives and the 
conservative counterrevolutionaries in education did 
much to restrain the excesses of these theorists. Yet 
their voices are still heard today in some quarters. By 
and large, however, there has been a fresh awakening 
to the need for organized subject matter. Of course, 
the reaction has gone too far in some places and there 
has been a return to prosaic teaching of subject mat- 
ter in many schools. This reaction, too, is unfor- 
tunate. 

Thus far, then, we find the following “either-or” 
choice: (1) Teaching subject matter directly in an old- 
fashioned manner; or (2) trying to follow Dewey’s 
instrumentalism with the incidental teaching of sub- 
ject matter in means-ends relations. 

Intelligibility in itself—If we adhere to principles 
of the “Organie Philosophy of Education,” we shall 
modify, reconstruct, and utilize both of the above as 


complementary relations. In place of the old ap- 


proach to formal subject matter as content to be 


memorized, if this be true, we shall seek the intelligi- 
bility of the content in itself. With respect to 
Dewey’s methodology we shall make at least two modi- 
fications: (1) Include dialectical method as valid as 
well as his preferred scientific method; and (2) relate 
shared means-ends relationships toward the under- 
standing of the intelligibility of subject matter in 
itself. 

Scientific method is accepted as one mode of pro- 
cedure, but not as the only legitimate one. I take it 
that “scientific method” includes the whole notion of 
the instrumentality of mind, problem-solving of emer- 
gent problems, and empirical verification after the 
mode of science. It is evident that such a method is 
applicable to a large area of life activities. It is not 
necessarily an appropriate method for nonscientifie 
studies in the arts, humanities, or philosophy. 

Dialectical method should be utilized in areas trans- 
cending empirical verification. Where thought can- 
not be reduced to observing, sensing, and verifying in 
an empirical or experimental manner, our teachers 
should not hesitate to use dialectic in encouraging the 
use of reason, 

The pedagogical values of the means-ends partici- 
pation is too well established to challenge its desira- 
bility. It should be used. Even here, however, we 
must insist on some reconstruction of the full signifi- 
cance and use of this principle. Participation by the 
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immature raises the problem of intrinsic and extrin- 
Dewey placed his emphasis largely upon 
Our 


sie controls. 
the intrinsic concept, almost too idealistically. 
philosophy of complementary principles demands a 
prudent ratio of the intrinsie-extrinsie relationship on 
a sliding seale. 

The defense of intelligibility in se can be argued and 
delineated on two different levels, the philosophical 
and the educational. The complexities of the former 
would involve us more than need be at this juncture 
with problems of metaphysics and epistemology. Let 
us examine the claim of intelligibility in se on the 
relatively simple level of elementary subject mat- 
ters. At least we may see the point of the whole 
discussion. 

Traditional elementary-school 
arithmetic, grammar, history, geography, reading, 
writing, and music, furnish us with ample examples. 
What is the logic in se of arithmetic or grammar? 
Does it have an intelligibility in itself which is in- 
dependent of the intelligibility of practical or fune- 
tional usage? 

Functionalists stressing incidental learning seem 


subjects, such as 


to believe that meaning is derived solely from seeing 
the functional relationships of such subject matters 
Number is learned incidentally and 
Grammar 


to their uses. 
functionally as related to games or work. 
is learned functionally as difficulties are encoun- 
tered. Geographical facts are learned incidentally 
as social or historical problems are met. It is thus 
assumed that most of the traditional content will be 
learned in functionally needed situations. 

But this is only one half of the intelligible process. 
The error lies in “psychologism” to the extent that 
only the psychological principle is stressed to the 
exclusion of the logical intelligibility of the content 
in itself. Some teachers when asked why they did 
not teach the relations of a given subject matter re- 
plied that they were not interested in the content 
itself. Or they may have replied that such content 
would be known functionally in the long run. More 
specifically arguments have centered about the 
“times tables” in elementary arithmetic or the “parts 
of speech” in grammar. Conservatives have de- 
fended the “memorization” of the parts of speech 
and also the “times tables” for future use. Progres- 
sives have frequently defended the omission of such 
“essentials.” 

Where do we stand on this argument? 
swer seems to be that there are two kinds of defen- 
sible intelligibilities: the functional and the tntelligi- 
ble relations of the subject itself. We have said 
enough about the functional intelligibility. But let 
us see the intelligibility in se, which does not mean 
context. 


The an- 


sheer “memorization” in the recommended 
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The “times tables” themselves have a logical intel- 
ligibility in themselves. Systematic learning of the 
“times tables” does not require only memorization; 
real learning requires insight into the real relation- 


The 


progression of the “ones” and “twos” and “threes” 


ships of these numbers in their logical sequence. 


provides a discernible and discoverable sequence 


which is intelligible in itself. “Dialectieally” con- 
sidered there is a problem, or a series of problems, 
within the field itself. 


to what might be called “pure mathematics” as op- 


The problems are comparable 


posed to “applied mathenaties” on a higher level. 
I say “dialectically” for one can well imagine how 
a Socratic teacher might proceed to lead youngsters 


through the “times tables” by asking questions. 
“Now that we have learned our ‘threes,’” he might 
say, “llow are we to discover our ‘fours’?” “If three 
times one is three, and three times two is six, and 
three times three is nine, what then is four times 
The child is not at the 
moment interested in functional application. He is 
interested in logically intelligible relationships when 
he is being taught in this manner. He has shifted 
his thinking from the level of practical thought to 
that of intelligible thought. Or in terms of prob- 
lems, he has ascended from a practical or particular 
problem to the level of problems in the intelligibility 
He may descend to the level of 


one, and four times two?” 


of a given field. 


practical problems again with new insight for his 
When he begins with a practical prob- 


application. 
lem he is proceeding inductively; when he descends 
from the level of intelligibility to the level of prae- 
tice he is proceeding deductively. Both are neces- 
sary. 

The same is true with grammar. A child may make 
a mistake in the course of some activity in his speech. 
A correction may be made on the practical level. 
However, if the youngster is to understand his error 
and correction, it will be necessary for the teacher to 
lead his thinking into the whole-part relationships of 
grammar itself, which possesses intelligibility in itself. 
Elevated to this level of study the youngster should 
be led into the problems of the field of grammar itself. 
What are the parts of speech? Why do we have 
them? How did they originate? What is the differ- 
ence between a noun and a verb? An adjective and 
an adverb? Diagramming of sentences was at one 
time an honorable technique for seeing the intelligible 
relationships of grammar. But why has this fallen 
into discard? Because “functional” or “incidental” 
learning theories have supplanted the traditional con- 
ception of “formalized subject matter.” 

Thus we see clearly two doctrines of educational 


theory in contrast. The modern instrumental doctrine 
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stresses “learning through experience” which is usually 
interpreted in terms of “life problems” and “life ad- 
Perhaps I should say “frequently.” 


School curricula should then revolve about “life ac- 


justment.” 


’ 


tivities.” But we have illustrated and delineated a 
doctrine of intelligibility in se, within logically organ- 
ized subject-matter fields, which provides another basis 
of curricular organization. Beyond the level of prac- 
tical or prudential curricula is that level of curricula 
which has intelligibility in itself along subject-matter 
lines. One level requires the other in a total educa- 
tional process, One level is that of understanding in 
logical relations, and the other level is that of prae- 
tical application. 

“The Organic Philosophy of Education” requires 
that we recognize both levels of thought and both 
curricula, They are complementary in their rela- 
tionship. The intelligible level must be understood 
objectively, but the process of assimilation into the 
active personality of the learner requires particular 
application. 


We must realize that the relationship between the 


Shorter Papers. 
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psychological and the logical intelligibilities is that 
of organie polarity. Traditional or formal educa- 
tion made the error of reducing education to the one- 
pole-ism of the logical curriculum and logical proce- 
dure. The modern or functional education made the 
error of reducing education to the one-pole-ism of 
the psychological curriculum and psychological pro- 
cedure. These two errors can be corrected by the 
organic principle of polarity which recognizes the 
dependence, independence, and interdependence of 
the two necessary poles of such realities. In this 
case we have the necessary poles of psychological and 
logical intelligibility, curricula, and educational pro- 
cedures; both must exist organically within our edu- 
cational theory and practice. 

Thus this means in effect that we must see that 
our pupils understand the logie of subject matter, 
whether in mathematics, science, or grammar, and 
that at the same time they must learn the functional 
Or in other 


intelligibility of these subject matters. 
words, they must achieve theoretical and practical 


understandings organically. 





HIGHER EDUCATION: 
GRADUATE OR UNDERGRADUATE? 


MICHAEL CHIAPPETTA 


University of California 


STUDENTS must smile at the beginning of a term 
when the inevitable question is asked: Graduate or 
Undergraduate? Dreary silence greets the announce- 
ment that graduate students will be asked to submit 
a paper as evidence of their standing. Is the only 
difference between graduate and undergraduate work 
a single paper? Perhaps we can take courage in 
the fact that the danger of failing to differentiate 
between collegiate’ and university studies was fore- 
seen and warned against at the turn of the century 
by Abraham Flexner. We may take comfort from 
the realization that we are on the horns of a dilemma 
which was predicted when the expansion of eol- 
legiate instruction occurred at the beginning of the 
What are the factors that now place 
us in the indefensible position of addressing our- 


20th century. 


selves to classes composed of both collegiate and 
university students? How is it that we have come 
to place a quantitative difference between the two 
levels? 

At the end of the first decade of this century 
’ will be used to denote undergraduate 
will denote gradu- 


1 ** Collegiate’ 
work; ‘‘university’’ and ‘‘graduate’’ 
ate work. 


Flexner observed that the American college was 
unable to define its purposes and had been trapped 
into a harmful relationship with the graduate schools 
which had sprung up soon after the establishment 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 1875 


the American college saw itself as the seat of liberal 


Prior to 


learning and the training ground for the professions; 
after the founding of Johns Hopkins the colleges 
could not decide whether they should imitate the 
the respectable graduate 
and funetion. 


content of 
institutions or retain their old form 
By 1909, Flexner was able to assert that the college 


method and 


function had already been lost in deference to the 
encouragement of fact, “it had at 
length been found that the two functions [teaching 
and research] are not identical; that men trained to 


research.? In 


Since 
the 
little or no 


do the one cannot equally do the other.’ 
that 


debate—research — vs. 


time educators have been involved in 


teaching—with 
reference to the more basie problem of defining the 
purposes of the collegiate institutions as different 
from graduate schools. 

Flexner clearly defined the college as the institu- 
tion which made teaching its business; he specifically 
the of the under- 
graduate schools.4 In fact, at that early time he saw 


Science, XXIX, March 5, 1909, p. 369. 


excluded research from domain 


2A, Flexner. 

3 Tbid. 

4 Flexner, ‘‘ The American College,’’ p.59. New York: 
Century Co., 1908. 
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research as a distinet threat 
held 


that it was impossible to aim at graduate and under- 


the temptation to do 
to college student and professor alike. He 
graduate students at the same time.® College learning 
and teaching were seen to be absorbed in the act of 
knowing: “knowing what someone else knows,” while 
graduate activities must center on the aet of knowing 
“what no one else yet knows.”® So elearly did 
Flexner delineate the distinetive roles of collegiate 
and university education that it seems impossible 
that today we should be still enmeshed in conflicting 
ideas or, worse yet, that we should have no ideas 
concerning the nature of either collegiate or university 
instruction. 

But what of graduate work? For Flexner, as 
well as many other early observers of the educational 
scene, the graduate school was clearly a research 
institution.* Its role was to produce the new ideas, 
facts, information which could be brought to bear 
on all human problems; these findings of the gradu- 
ate schools must ultimately become the subject matter 
of the colleges, but the process of research was 
clearly the function of the university.® 

We can observe now that Flexner’s clear distine- 
tion between the two kinds of processes in higher 
education necessitated as clear a distinction between 
In the 


ease of collegiate education the professor was seen 


the types of instruction which served them. 


to be a “broadly trained and broadly minded scholar, 
not necessarily a first-hand investigator; a purveyor, 


rehandler, relator, rather than a discoverer. His 


interest would be in ineorporating newly ascertained 


facts in their connections, in correlating, interpreting, 
interrelating data and principles within and between 
various realms; scope, sympathy, an active peda- 
gogical concern should distinguish him.”® Further, 
demanded a close and 


this collegiate instruction 


constant relationship between instructor and student. 
On the other hand, graduate instruction must first, 
last, and always be rooted in the research process. 
The graduate schools were conceived to be “a free 
society of scholars—free because mature persons, 
animated by intellectual purposes, must be left to 


10 Tt seems 


pursue their own ends in their own way. 
that Flexner was reflecting the older idea behind the 
universitas in which teachers and students, alike and 


together, pursued the answer to problems—problems 


5 Tbid., p. 160. 

6 Flexner. Atlantic Monthly, CIIT, June, 1909. p. 839. 

7 Flexner. ‘‘Universities,’’ New York: Oxford 
1930; Flexner. Atlantic Monthly, June, 1909. Flexner, 
“‘The American College.’’ This general concept per 
vades his writing. 

8 Flexner, Atlantic Monthly, June, 1909, p. 843. 

9 Flexner, ‘‘The American College,’’ p. 185. 

19 Flexner, ‘‘ Universities,’’ p. 217. 


Press, 
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they or their society posed. In essence, then, graduate 
instruction concerned itself with research, and learn- 
ing truly took place by doing, under the most rigorous 
scholarly conditions and in the company of like- 
minded students and teachers, 

What happens when there is no differentiation 
between graduate and undergraduate work? Flex- 
ner’s words ring so true today that they could bear a 
current date 
lost in the 
Graduate ideals prevail in partnership with the col- 
“This deference begins with faculty organiza- 


line. “The college funetion has been 


eagerness to eneourage  research,”!! 
lege. 
tion.”'? Original appointments are made to subor- 
dinate positions. Promotion is accorded by merit; 
but what is merit? 


collegiate and graduate activities and merit is eon- 


No distinction is made between 


ceived in terms of ability to carry on research. 
“Mere teaching ability [the singular requirement for 
true collegiate work] is not enough and not even 
indispensable. ... A mere teacher may become an 
instructor; he will also remain one. Promotions 


everywhere go to promising specialists and investi- 
gators.”!5 Thus, this single faculty system with its 
emphasis on research sacrifices the interest of the 
college. In fact, “a college instructor is commissioned 
to teach boys by reason of a proficiency and interest 
that frequently unfit him to do that very thing.” 
On the other hand, the graduate teacher finds him- 
self burdened by the task of teaching large collegiate 
classes in order to justify his position on the staff.’® 

It may well be that the answer to our present 
dilemma is a firm grasp of the distinet goals of the 
two levels of higher education. Perhaps if we were 
to apply Flexner’s test for collegiate or university 
work we could clarify our purposes in both instances. 
We have been hypnotized for a long time now by the 
collection of degree letters which connote nothing 
more than a repetition or addition of collegiate 
activities by so-called graduate students. If we 
continue to demand post-A.B. work for prestige and 
salary purposes, that is no reason for negating a 
difference between graduate and undergraduate work. 
No one would dispute the fact that more collegiate 
work would enrich all of us, but to label such ad- 
ditional work “graduate” merely because it oceurs 
after the 
needlessly confuses the functions of university-level 


completion of a baccalaureate degree 


‘auses untold deterioration of both 
college and This 
should not be interpreted as an attack on the ides 


institutions and 


university teaching. conclusion 


11 Flexner. Science, May 5, 1909, p. 369. 

12 Flexner, ‘The American College,’’ pp. 180-182. 

13 Tbid, p. 182. 

14 Jhid, p- 183. 

15 Flexner, ‘‘ Daniel Coit Gilman,’’ p. 106. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1946. 


New York: 
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that many people are now profiting from “graduate” 
but it 


certainly does call for at least an examination of 


programs that are nonresearch in nature, 
our nomenclature if not our objectives and methods 


on both levels. 


CONTROL OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


J. RusseLL Morris 
Chico (Calif.) State College 


SUBTLE pressures are operating every day to con- 
trol the school. They are not often heralded because 
Many educators 
Control of 


the school shifts as pressures brought to bear by these 


they are usually taken for granted. 


are unconscious of these subtle influences. 


influences are applied in an effort to shape educational 
policy. Some of these pressures have been found to 
be: (1) the pervasive influences of the educationists’ 
own social background and environment, (2) the so- 
cial beliefs and ideals of the community, local, na- 
tional, and world, (3) religious pressure, (4) the 
influence of economic interests, and (5) heredity and 
patriotic societies. 

The suggestion has been made that education in the 
United States has been and is more influenced by eco- 
nomic interests than by any other single force. This 
has been the case whether or not control has been used 
to the positive good of education or to its disadvantage, 
from the point of view of the educational profession. 

In seeking an answer to the question of who should 
control the public schools, eclear-thinking people indi- 
cate that the ultimate authority over the basie ques- 
tions of policy and direction should be in the hands 
of the whole people. Such a conception is essential 
to the survival of democracy. Wide participation in 
the formulation of common purposes, recognition of 
individuals as ends and not means, a faith in human 
intelligence are all a part of the basic tenets of a demo- 
cratic society. We also recognize the limitations 
placed upon democratic procedures by our complex 
social structure and can agree that control by the 
whole people cannot be direct, but must be expressed 


through some agency of control. This ageney of econ- 


Reborts. 
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trol in American education has been the traditional 
local board of trustees or board of education. 

A school board more representative of society as a 
whole is to be preferred to the present type of board 
which continues to be dominated by individuals in the 
upper economic classes. At best, however, since direct 
representation on an official board of all groups within 
a society is an impossibility, other means must be 
sought to further democratic processes in education. 

It would seem in light of the foregoing statement 
that we should resolve in our own minds and actions 
just how the most desirable control of education might 
be secured, One attempt that is being made in some 
communities is the establishment of a school-board 
caucus, representing a fair eross section of groups in 


Pe 
g 
the community. A slate is selected, with the electors 
making the final choice by ballot. 

There is some agreement that educational workers 
should exert professional control consistent with demo- 
cratic principles of administration and teaching. To 
do this they must first be organized in a strong or- 
ganization on the loeal, state, and national levels, with 
sufficient solidarity to resist undesirable pressures. 
Concurrently, not only must they be able to resist 
pressure groups, but they must be able and willing 
to take the initiative and carry through to completion 
procedures based upon those values for which the 
democratic tradition stands. 

Closer contact with the community must be main- 
tained by the schools. The school should become the 
“center” of activities for all of the people in the com- 
munity, not merely the school-age population. All 
special-interest groups must be brought to see what 
their relations to the whole school are and how they 
ean contribute to the general educational program in 
the community. When school leadership clarifies its 
own conception of the values and functions of eduea- 
tion in any community and conveys it clearly to all of 
the people, honest differences of opinion ean be more 
nearly resolved by reason and intelligence. Control 
of the schools will then reside co-ordinately in the 
hands of the people and a community-minded profes- 
sion on the local, state, national, and international 


levels. 





WE HAVE DP’s IN OUR SCHOOL 


GERALD FE, Norp 
New Castle, Pa. 


For more than a year now, we have shared our 
building and facilities with another school 


It all began when fire in the night destroyed 


school 


group. 


the North Street Elementary School in our ecommn- 
nity. This landmark downtown had long been one 
of the city’s educational institutions, serving first as 
a high school, then as a junior high, and finally as 
an elementary school for the down-town area pupils 
of the first six grades. 

The fire oceurred during a Friday night and burned 
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throughout most of Saturday morning, so that little 
of the interior was saved. A problem immediately 
arose as to where the students and teachers would hold 
classes thereafter, pending the decision as to what to 
plan for in the way of housing tuat group in the 
future. 

Only a few days of school were lost to them. By 
the end of the week following, temporary arrange- 
ments had been prepared. The first and 
grades were to be cared for in the Baptist Church 
basement, diagonally across the street; the third and 


second 


fourth grades in the public library basement, and the 
fifth and sixth grades in the American Legion Hall. 
Since the latter place was not particulary suitable 
for classes, it became necessary to look elsewhere for 
rooms. 

We had some scattered rooms available (not used 
every day) in the Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
building. We offered to double up and make ready 
four rooms, two in each corridor wing on the lower 


floor. 


exit of the grade-school newcomers independently of 


This would make possible the entrance and 


our own pupils, and yet keep them compact for ad- 
ministrative purposes. Since they would have to be 
transported to and from our building by city bus, 
the back entrances were very handy. 

Our offer was accepted, and we have had these fifth- 
It has, 
on the whole, been a good experience—for us at least. 
We are not too sure that it has been pleasant at all 
times for the visiting teachers in that they have had 


and sixth-grade visitors for over a year now. 


to “fit in” in a strange situation, amidst surroundings 
not of their own making. 

3ut for the most part, all of us here have enjoyed 
the fellowship. Elementary school procedures are 
different, and, as such, reveal the necessity for vary- 
ing kinds of teacher patience, of pupil accounting, of 
disciplining, and of actual teaching. They have had 
to use our toilets, drinking fountains, cafeteria, play- 


When 


scheduling permitted, they have shared our assembly 


grounds, and our school office telephone. 


programs. The administration of the visiting pupils 
and teachers has been entirely independent of our 
own in so far as it has been possible for the North 
Street School principal, considering his widely seat- 
tered groups and the fact that he has another build- 
ing, besides, to look after. 

The 


groups will be with us throughout the remainder of 


The co-operation has been splendid thus far. 


this school year, but will occupy newly built quarters 
on the old site when school resumes in the fall. 
None of us on the staff of either school would pre- 
sume to say that there have not been inconveniences. 
In a school building, 125 to 140 pupils extra, all of 


a sudden, do make problems of crowding. There are 
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occasionally mixups of pupil groups in the corridors, 


particularly if a sudden schedule change is necessi- 
tated or if some of our groups happen to be mov- 
ing at the time a relief period is in progress at the 
érinking fountains and toilets. Quite often there is 
a waiting line-up for use of the office telephone, when 
truants are being checked. 

All of these are only minor difficulties. We have 
been happy to provide room for the DP’s, and it is 
our hope that they, in turn, may have felt a hearty 
welcome and that they may not have been too greatly 
inconvenienced by the makeshift. It has been an in- 


teresting experience for us all. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF PRESENT AND 
FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES AND OP- 
PORTUNITIES OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


MeE.va LIND 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Wiper and deeper understanding of other nations 
and other peoples as the great need of today and a 
knowledge of the language of any people as indis- 
pensable to full understanding of a foreign culture 
were opinions shared by participants of Group 18 of 
the Association for Higher Edueation, National Edu- 
cation Association, that discussed the subject of this 
report at the eighth National Conference on Higher 
Education, held in Chicago, March 5-7. 

As world horizons have broadened, so too has the 
need for multilingual communication been intensified. 
Though historical and practical considerations still 
favor the linguistie triumvirate of Freneh-German- 
Spanish in American schools, there is increasing 
awareness of anticipated language needs in Asiatie, 
African, Malayan, and Arabie tongues and reecogni- 
tion of the advantage of correlating present Western- 
world relationships with those of the past through 
enriched study of the classies. 

Given the range of talent in any cross section, given 
the complexity of objectives, how conciliate mastery 
or competence with simple exposure to a language? 
How can a program be developed that will suit the 
purposes of the future specialist, the terminal non- 
specialist, the graduate interested in his reading re- 
quirement, or the special student in science or the 
arts? And what of the linguistically gifted? 

Core requirements of the basic two-year modern- 
language course should enable the college student to 
read normal discourse in prose at the level of a news- 
paper. He should be able to understand the spoken 
language, respond to questions, and make simple state- 


With writ- 


ments within the same vocabulary range. 
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ing a lesser objective of the course, such a linguistic 
experience will nonetheless provide a firm foundation 
on which to build. 

Reference was made to the age-old concept of trars- 
fer and to the value of comparative analysis. Trends 
intensified by the ASTP course were discussed and 
attention given to current counterparts at George- 
town, Monterey, Michigan, and Cornell. Difficulties 
of testing in oral-aural areas, the searcity of high- 
level texts of cultural value, mechanical devices such 
as films and recording tape were considered, the “team 
of experts” co-operative venture approved in general, 
and the moderate use of texts in English translation 
as background material sanctioned. 

How can one not only improve the training of 
prospective teachers of language, but reinvigorate the 
teaching of today? New textbooks, summer work- 
shops, regional exchanges, departmental and adminis- 
trative visitation, student ratings, approval of sum- 


Research. 
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mer residence abroad as well as refresher courses at 
home—these were suggestions that seemed readily pos- 
sible. In the opinion of the participants, long-range 
planning might well include reformulation of grad- 
uate-degree requirements and the reorientation of 
criteria that would give inereased recognition to ex- 
ceptional teaching ability as a basis for promotion. 
The contribution of language teachers to interna- 
tional understanding ean be a highly significant one 
to the nation as a whole. With new perspectives re- 
vealed by developments such as official government 
sponsorship of language instruction in the elementary 
schools, the long-range research project of the Modern 
Language Association of America, and the leaven re- 
leased by emerging programs similar to the Master of 
Arts in Teaching at Yale University, it is hoped that 
sponsorship of foreign-language study will find fur- 
ther encouragement at every level of American edu- 
cation—elementary, secondary, and higher. 





TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES IN ARKANSAS 


Imon E. Bruce 


Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 


THE Research Committee of the Arkansas Eduea- 
tion Association made a study of teachers’ salaries, 
college education, and experience in the Arkansas 
This study 
was summarized in tables classifying the teachers of 


publie schools during the year 1951-52. 


Arkansas according to years of college education, sal- 
ary, and years of teaching experience. An analysis 
of these tables has been made to determine the rela- 
tive importance attached to years of college education 
and years of teaching experience in the Arkansas 
teachers’ salaries. 


The following table shows the number and median 
annual salary of Arkansas teachers in 1951-52, elassi- 
fied according to their years of college education and 
years of teaching experience. 

In the group of 106 teachers with less than one year 
of college education there were 24 without experi- 
ence, 33 with one to five years’ experience, 14 with 
six to 10 years’ experience, 35 with 11 or more 
years’ experience, and the median annual salary in 
each of these groups was $1,200 or less. The median 
annual salary of the 790 teachers with one year but 
less than two years of college education was $1,200 or 
less for all groups (those with years’ experience of 
0, 1-5, 6-10, and 11 or more). The median annual 
salary of the 1,777 teachers with two years but less 
than three years of college education was $100 more 


TABLE 1 


THE NUMBER AND MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARY OF ARKANSAS TEACHERS IN 1951-52 CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO YEARS OF COLLEGE EDUCATION AND YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Teachers in Group With Experience Of 


5) Years 


(0) Years a 


College Education 


Median 
Salary 


Median 


Salary Number 


Number 


$1,200 
or 


Less than one year $1,200 


One year 


Two years 


Three years 


Four years ; 
2.000 
2,601- 
2,700 
All levels 7 3,62 ,701- 

800 


Master's 





All Teachers 
(6-10) Years (11 or more) Years 

Median 
Salary 


Median 
Salary 


Median 


: N : 
Salary umber 


Number Number 


$1,200 106 $1,200 
or less or less 
1,200 ,200 
or less less 
1,301-— 301- 
1,400 400 
1,601— 501 
1,700 600 
2,001- 901- 
2.100 2,000 
8.001— 901- 
8.400 3,000 
1,801— 801— 
1,900 900 


$1,200 
or less 
1,200 
or less 
1,301 
1,400 
1,601 
1,700 
01 
2 000 
2 701- 
2,800 
2,459 701 
800 


7,036 
346 
13,571 
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for those with six or more years’ experience than for 
those without teaching experience. The median an- 
nual salary of the 2,516 teachers with three years but 
less than four years of college education was $200 


, 


more for those with six or more years’ experience and 
$100 more for those with one to five years’ experience 


The 
median annual salary of the 7,036 teachers with the 


than for those without teaching experience. 
bachelor’s degree but without the Master’s degree was 
$200 more for those with 11 or more years’ experi 
ence and $100 more for those with one to 10 years’ 
experience than for those without teaching experience. 
The median annual salary for the 1,346 teachers with 


the Master’s degree ranged from $2,301-$2,400 for 


those teachers without experience to $3,001-$3,400 
for those with 11 or more years’ teaching experience. 
This increase in median salary of the experienced 
teachers with the Master’s degree is perhaps not due 
to the additional experience but rather to the change 
from regular teaching positions to administrative and 
supervisory posts. 

The median annual salary of teachers of all jevels 
of college education ranges from $1,701-$1,800 for 
teachers without $1,801-$1,900 for 
teachers with 11 or more years’ teaching experience. 


experience to 


On the other hand, the median annual salaries of 
teachers increases substantially with each year’s in- 
crease in college edueation. The median annual gal- 
ary of teachers with one year but less than two years 
of college education was $1,200 or less; of teachers 
with two years but less than three years of college 
education, $1,301-$1,400; of teachers with three years 
but less than four years of college, $1,501-$1,600; of 
teachers with the bachelor’s degree without the Mas- 
ter’s degree, $1,901-$2,000; and of teachers with the 
Master’s degree, $2,901--$3,000. 

The median annual salary of the teachers with 
three years but less than four years of college educa- 
tion and with 11 or more years’ experience was $200 
less than was the median salary of the beginning 
The increase in 
median annual salary of teachers with the bachelor’s 


teacher with the bachelor’s degree, 


degree over the median salary of teachers with only 
three years of college education was $400. At the 


Events 
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same time the increase in the median annual salary of 
all teachers with 11 years or more of experience over 
the median annual salary of teachers without teaching 
experience was only $100. 

This small increase in median annual salary for 
teachers with teaching experience over those without 
teaching experience appears to be a major weakness 
of the teaching profession in Arkansas. Many eapa- 
ble young people are lost to teaching because they 
are not interested in entering a profession which 
offers an inerease in annual salary of only $100 for 
Many 


other young people who are not interested in teach- 


a lifetime of successful teaching experience. 


ing or are not suited to the profession accept teach- 
ing positions, which pays beginners comparatively 
good salaries, until other opportunities are offered 
them. The salary of beginning teachers is often 
better than is any other salary which a college gradu- 
ate can command on graduation. Many experienced 
and suecessful teachers leave the profession each year 
because the financial remuneration is insufficient to 
provide the standard of living which they enjoyed as 
beginning teachers without dependents. Furthermore, 
the suecessful and experienced teacher is worth more 
to a school than the beginner, especially the beginner 
who is just marking time until he ean find something 
else to do, and the experienced teacher’s salary should 
be substantially larger. 

It appears evident that too little significance is at- 
tached to successful teaching experience in determin- 
ing salary schedules in the Arkansas public schools. 
This situation has developed when the greater part 
of state school funds have been distributed to local 
school districts on the basis of the number of teachers 
employed and the number of years of college eduea- 
tion of these teachers. This disregard of the value 
of teaching experience in determining teachers’ sal- 
aries is likely to continue as long as teaching experi- 
ence is not a factor in determining the amount of state 
school funds which loeal school districts receive. It 
appears that the state should change its methods of 
distribution of school funds to one that will encourage 
rather than discourage local districts to pay higher 
salaries to experienced teachers than to inexperienced 


teachers. 





HUNDREDPERCENTISM 
HUNDREDPERCENTISM is not a new phenomenon in 
American life. Varying only in definition, it has been 
applied to Americanism, loyalty, moral character, and 
so on. It is the basie concept on which advertising 
and the creation of wants, so characteristic of Amer- 
civilization, is based. It takes a strong 


jean very 


character to resist the claim that “everybody is wear- 
ing it” or “everybody is doing it.” It is, in fact, one 
of the foundations on which American equality of 
opportunity, as within the reach of all, is based. 
There is some evidence, however, that the concept 
of hundredpercentism is gradually creeping into the 
intellectual field, where it has no business to be found 
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at any time. This is not a consequence of MeCarthy- 
ism, for the phenomenon had already begun to mani- 
There 


has been developed in the field of educational theory 


fest itself before the Senator was heard about. 


a certain intolerance of any view that is critical of 
Progressive education. The easiest way to dismiss 
opposition is to describe it as “traditional” and to 
paint the traditional school as it existed only in its 
extremist form. 

The latest offensive is to deny even the existence 
of any point of view critical of progressivism. <A 
member of a parents’ organization, which was open- 
minded enough to want to hear the other side, was 
informed on inquiry at a neighboring teachers col- 
lege and by the office of a journal concerned with 
parents’ education that it would be impossible to find 
any edueator able or willing to present the case for 
the educational tradition. 

Such a position is detrimental to the progress of 
intellectual life which, more than any other aspect, 
thrives on the encouragement of agencies of criticism. 
To dismiss any point of view is to follow the Nazi 
concept of Gleichscaltung and the Soviet Communist 
It is known that the in- 
tolerance of other than the Progressive theory has 


“to be in the right line.” 


stood in the way of appointments and promotions. 
How narrow and harmful such an attitude of all or 
nothing can be was illustrated when the educational 
editor of the New York Times published an eestatically 
effervescent effusion about the New York City schcols, 
which have passed the Progressive, activity stage and 
become “modern.” A few days after this tribute to 
the grade schools appeared there was published in the 
same journal the summary of a survey of employers’ 
opinions about the product of these schools. The sur- 
vey had been conducted by a New York City high- 
school teacher and the resulting report was not at all 
complimentary. Somehow employers have not caught 
up with the times and still feel that there is something 
Nor 
are they being deluded by the fact that “Progressive” 


Liat. 


in the “non-existent” traditional point of view. 
education now masquerades as “modern.”—I, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY OFFERS A 
SUMMER COURSE ON EAST- 
ERN EUROPE 

Eigur authorities will lecture during a graduate 
course, “Kastern Europe in Transition,” to be offered 
this summer by New York University’s Institute of 
Publie Affairs and Regional Studies in co-operation 
with the Mid-Kuropean Studies Center of the Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe. 

Five of the lecturers who will be heard during the 
six-week course, June 23-July 30, once held important 


political posts in eastern European countries. Cyril 
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E. Black, associate professor of history, Princeton 
University, will be co-ordinator of the course, 

According to Arnold J. Zurcher, head of the uni- 
versity’s Institute of Public Affairs, this is the third 
time NYU and the Mid-European Studies Center have 
offered such a course to utilize the skills and knowl- 
edge of exiled specialists from Europe and of quali- 
fied specialists from American universities. 

All lectures will be printed by the Mid-European 
Studies Center and distributed to other universities. 
It is hoped that the course may have considerable in- 
fluence in promoting the study of this area of the 
world. 

The lecturers will include: Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, 
former prime minister of Poland; Ladislav Feiera- 
bend, former minister of agriculture, Czechoslovakia, 
and minister of finance for the Czech Government-in- 
Exile; Branko Peselj, member of the Croatian Peas- 
ant Party and author of a forthcoming book on peas- 
ant ideologies and movements in southeastern Europe; 
Hubert Ripka, minister of state for the Czech Gov- 
(1942-44) ; Teleki, 
Hungarian minister of religion and public education; 
and Jan Wszelaki, former economic adviser to the 
Polish Foreign Office. 

Professor Black, who has taught at the National 
War College and served with the U. S. 
of State, and Dr. Zurcher also will lecture. 


ernment-in-Exile Geza former 


Department 


Applications for admission to the course may be 
sent, beginning June 1, to the Office of the Graduate 
School of Arts Seience, NYU’s Washington 
Square Center. 


and 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

A pocroraL fellowship of $3,000 a year, to encour- 
age research in the combined fields of business and 
public administration, has been established at Cornell 
University, according to an announcement by Edward 
H. Litehfield, dean, School of Business and Publie 
Administration. The fellow will spend half of his 
time on research for the school and half his time on 
work for a doctor’s degree. 

The school has based its program on the assumption 
that large-scale enterprises, publie or private, use 
Its re- 
search program is exploring these similarities be- 


many of the same principles of management. 


tween government and business management. 

The first fellowship will be awarded for the 1953- 
54 academie year. Applicants must have a master’s 
publie 
Re- 


degree in either business administration or 


administration from an accredited university. 


quests for information should be addressed to Dean 
Litchfield, School of Business and Publie Adminis- 


tration. 
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THE AWARDING OF WOODROW 
WILSON FELLOWSHIPS 


NATIONAL Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, one-year 
awards reserved for young scholars showing “marked 
promise for the teaching profession and possessing 
the highest qualities of 
character,” have been conferred upon 101 outstand- 


intellect, personality, and 


ing young men and women, the successful candidates 
among the 1,263 students nominated for the honors 
by American and Canadian edueators. 

Announcement of the fellowships, which are spon- 
sored by the Association of Graduate Schools in the 
37-member Association of American Universities, was 
made by the Wilson program’s national director, 
Courtney Craig Smith, a member of Princeton Uni- 
versity’s department of English and president-elect 
of Swarthmore (Pa.) College. 

Applying to higher education the positive reeruit 
ment policies that have been followed for many years 
by business and industry, the fellowships program 
amounts to systematic coverage of the United States 
and Canada in attracting to teaching some of the 
talent which “might well be lost to the occupations 
and professions whose inducements seem more com- 
pelling and rewards more obvious.” 

This unique invitational program, established at 
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Princeton University in 1945, enables members of the 
academic profession to tell highly qualified young per- 
sons that they have confidence in their promise as 
teachers and scholars and are therefore extending to 
them an invitation to find themselves intellectually, 
to try out their interests at the graduate level and 
thus to determine whether they wish to make teach- 
ing and scholarship their life’s work. 

With the program’s expansion on a nationwide 
seale, the fellowships have been underwritten by sub- 
stantial contributions from the graduate schools in- 
volved and by two foundation grants—$300,000 from 
the General Edueation Board and $500,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, both for a five- 
year period. Earlier grants from the corporation, 
while the program operated under Princeton Univer- 
sity’s direction, totaled $150,000. 

The Wilson awards for 1953-54, with a total value 
of approximately $170,000, were bestowed upon rep- 
resentatives of 74 institutions and were divided among 
77 men and 24 women, the great majority of whom 
will complete their undergraduate courses of study 
in June. Nominations were made from 360 colleges 
and universities in the United States and Canada, 
with more than 900 of the original 1,263 nominees 
declaring themselves candidates for fellowships. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Robert A. Mortvedt, acting president, University of 


Kansas City (Mo.), has been appointed president, 
Bethany College (Lindsborg, Kans.), to 
Emory Lindquist, whose resignation was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, December 20, 1952. 


succeed 


Robert S. Fisk, former director of the summer ses- 
sion, School of Education, Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity, has been appointed dean, School of Edueation, 
University of Buffalo (N. Y.), to sueceed Leslie O. 
Cummings, who has retired from administrative duties 
to devote himself to teaching. 


Jerome C. Hixson, professor of English, DePauw 
University (Greencastle, Ind.), has been named dean 
of the chapels. 


A. Ross MacLaren, instructor in engineering, Port 
Huron (Mich.} Junior College, has been appointed 
acting dean to replace Clarence G. Beckwith. 


Roland Herbert Moody, whose appointment as head 
of the circulation department of the Lamont Library, 
Harvard University, was reported in Scuoon anpD So- 
creTY, December 25, 1948, has been named director of 
the new library, Northeastern University (Boston 15). 


Charles Harold Gray, whose appointment as head 
of the department of English, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute (Troy, N. Y.), was noted in these eolumns, 
February 8, 1947, has been named director, Division 
of Academie Studies, Juilliard School of Musie (New 
York 27). 


Denison University (Granville, Ohio), has an 
nounced the following changes in staff: to chairman 
(department of education), Robert S. Carter; to pro- 
fessorships, W. Alfred Everhart (chemistry) and 
George D. Morgan (biologieal sciences) ; to associate 
Harry V. Truman _ (biological 
sciences), Paul E. Nelson, Jr. (social studies), and 
John R. Crist (family life); sabbatical leaves (first 
semester, 1953-54), Arthur W. Lindsey (biological 
sciences), Richard H. Mahard (geology and geog- 
raphy), Marion Wetzel (mathematies), Paul L. Ben- 
nett (English), and (second semester, 1953-54) Ruth 
Koerber (modern languages) and Samuel C. Wheeler 
(physies and astronomy); and retirements, Lindley 
Richard Dean (classical languages), FE. Basil Hawes 
and A. Collins Ladner (mathematics 


and engineering science). 


Charles M. Merrick, III, professor of administra 
tive engineering, Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), has 
been appointed head of the new administrative engi- 
neering department which the college will separate 
from the mechanical engineering department, effee- 
tive in September. 


professorships, 


(edueation), 
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Recent promotions in Cornell University, effective 
July 1, included: to professorships, Walter L. Nelson 
(biochemistry), Robert Brown (botany), William A. 
Smith (rural education), Meyer H. Abrams (Eng- 
lish), Frederick B. Agard and Charles F. Hockett 
(linguistics), and LaMont C. Cole and Mareus Singer 
(zoology); to associate professorships, Harold A. 
Scheraga and M. J. Sienko (chemistry), Gilbert A. 
Hunt (mathematics), William W. Lambert and Patri- 
cia C, Smith (psychology), Edwin EK. Salpeter (theo- 
retical physics), Mary L. Barrett (child development 
and family relationships), Mabel E. Doremus (food 
and nutrition), and Gena Thames (housing and de- 
sign). 


Brown University (Providence, R. I.) has announced 
the advancements of seven faculty members, effective 
July 1: to professorships, Roderick M. Chisholm 
(philosophy), George E. Downing (art), and Vincent 
H. Whitney (sociology); to associate professorships, 
George W. Morgan (graduate division of applied 
mathematies), Robert W. Morse (physics), and John 
Rowe Workman (classics) ; and to assistant professor- 
ship, Felix Rackow (political science). 


Faculty appointments and changes in status in the 
University of Washington (Seattle 5) ineluded: visit- 
ing professorships (effective fall semester, 1953), 
Henry Milton Leppard (geography) and Alistair C. 
Crombie (philosophy); assistant professorships (ef- 
fective 16), Arthur Michael 
(mathematics); acting assistant professorship (ef- 
fective June 1), Douglas Andrew Johnson (nursing) ; 
instructors, Marie Alice Hill (nursing, effeetive April 
1) and John Arthur Wilkins (law, effective Septem- 
ber 1); return from leaves of absence, Theodor 
Siegumfeldt Jacobsen (astronomy, effective May 1) 
and Mabel Alexandra Turner (librarianship, April 
1); leaves of absence (1953-54 academic year), Paul 
Ami Bonifas (art) and William Charles Grummel 
(classics); resignation (effective March 31, 1953), 
Fumio Yagi (mathematics) ; and retirement, Victoria 
Anderson (English). 


September Ernest 


Henry Glade, professor of modern languages and 
philosophy, on leave of absence from Hershey (Pa.) 
Junior College, will assume the duties of instructor in 
German, Bates College (Lewiston, Maine), for the first 


1953-54. Professor Glade will replace 


August Buschmann, assistant professor of German 


semester, 
(on sabbatical leave). 


Roger C. Heppell, instructor in geography, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has been named instruetor in 
geography, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
effective in September. 


R. G. Gustavson, whose appointment as chancellor, 
University of Nebraska, was noted in ScHooL AND 
Society, June 8, 1946, has been named _ president, 
Resources for the Future, Inc., effective in July. The 
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organization is specializing in research and education 
for the development and conservation of resources. 


Theodore Andersson, director of the Master of Arts 
in Teaching Program, Yale University, was recently 
named director of a Uneseo seminar on language 
teaching to be held, August 3-28, in Nuwara Eliya 
(Ceylon). The seminar’s subject will be “The Con- 
tribution of the Teaching of Modern Languages To- 
wards Education for Living in a World Community.” 


The Middle States Council for the Social Studies has 
elected the following officers at the 50th annual con- 
ference in New York City: president, Franklin L. 
Surdette, University of Maryland; vice-presidents, 
George I, Oeste, Germantown (Pa.) High School, and 
Ralph Cordier, State Teachers College (Indiana, Pa.) ; 
secretary, Edwin W. Barton, State Teachers College 
(Bloomsburg, Pa.) ; and treasurer, Alice W. Spieseke, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Max Edmond Fuller, whose appointment as dean, 
Grinnell (lowa) College, was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 31, 1951, was recently named presi- 
dent-elect, the Central States Speech Association, at 
the annual meeting in Chicago. Dean Fuller will as- 
sume the duties of the presidency in April, 1954. 


Arthur Holly Compton, chancellor, Washington 
University (Saint Louis 5), will be named Distin- 
guished Service Professor of Natural Philosophy 
when he resigns after the appointment of a successor. 


W. W. Kemmerer has resigned as president, Uni- 
versity of Houston (Tex.). 


Ira Richardson, whose resignation as president, 
Adams State College (Alamosa, Colo.), was reported 
in these columns, July 15, 1950, has retired, May 1, 
after 28 years of service to the college. 


George L. Sullivan, dean of engineering, University 
of Santa Clara (Calif.), will retire after more than 
35 years’ service to the university. 


Margaret S. Harding will retire on June 30 after 26 
years as director, the University of Minnesota Press. 


Coming Events 


The Ghent (Belgium) University Institute for Edu- 
cational Sciences will present this summer the First 
International Congress for Teaching Educational 
Sciences in Universities. The under the 
chairmanship of Professor R. L. Planecke, will study 
the organization and trends of teaching educational 
sciences in western Europe. Request information 
from Professor R. Verbist, secretary, Universiteit- 
straat, 14, Ghent, Belgium. 


congress, 


The Association of College Admissions Counselors 
will hold its ninth annual convention, October 11-13, 
at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee (Wise.). The conven- 
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tion, under the chairmanship of Gerald Schaefer, 
Marquette University (Milwaukee 3, Wise.), will fea- 
ture the following speakers: Clark G. Kuebler, presi- 
dent, Ripon (Wise.) College, and Shirley A. Hamrin, 
professor of education, Northwestern University 
(Evanston, IIl.). 


The International Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion will hold its 28th annual conference, June 14-17, 
at the Hotel Statler, New York City. United States 
and Canadian teachers of printing will diseuss the 
theme “Graphie Arts Education—Its Place in General, 
Vocational, and Professional Education.” Conference 
chairman will be Robert Cynar, supervisor of indus- 
trial education, Board of Education of New York 
City, and president, Printing Teachers Guild of New 


York. 


Recent Deaths 


Ralph Emerson Myers, former professor of chemis- 
try and electronic research, Upsala College (East 
Orange, N. J.), died, May 3, at the age of seventy- 
three years. Dr. Myers had served as professor of 
electro-chemical engineering (1904-09), Pennsylvania 
State College, before going to Upsala College. He 
retired in 1951. 


John Duncan Sumner, chairman, division of social 
science and philosophy, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Buffalo (N. Y.), died, May 3, at the age 
of forty-nine years. Dr. Sumner had served as lec- 
turer in economics (1926-27), instructor (1927-28), 
and assistant professor (1930-31), Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Evanston, Ill.); assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and publie utilities (1928-30, 1931-33), asso- 
ciate professor (1933-37), professor of economies 
(since 1939), and chairman of the division of social 
science and philosophy (since 1947), University of 


Buffalo. 


Raymond G. Drewry, professor of education, 
Springfield (Mass.) College, died, May 4, at the age 
of fifty-five years. Dr. Drewry had served as assist- 
ant professor, University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles) ; head of the department of education, 
Texas College of Arts and Industries (Kingsville) ; 
dean (1931-37), College of Puget Sound (Tacoma, 
Wash.), before going to Springfield College in 1937. 


Jacques Stuckgold, former professor of voice, City 
College (New York 31), died, May 4, at the age of 
seventy-six years. Stuckgold, who was 
born in Warsaw, Poland, and came to this country in 


1937, joined the faculty of City College in that year. 


Professor 


The Reverend Carl A. Felt, former president, chan- 
cellor, and founder, Peiping Theological Seminary 
(China), died, May 4, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Dr. Felt had served the Peiping (China) University 
as professor of religion before he founded the semi- 
nary in 1922. 
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Alexander Gordon Dewey, associate professor of 
political science, Brooklyn College, died May 4, at the 
age of sixty-two years. Dr. Dewey had taught at 
Barnard College, Columbia University, Amherst Col- 
lege, and Union College before going to Brooklyn 
College as assistant professor (1934-37), associate 
professor of political science, and chairman of the 
department (1934-48). 


The Reverend J. J. Tompkins, former vice-president 
and professor of St. Xavier University (Antigonish, 
N. 8.), died, May 5, at the age of eighty-two years. 
Dr. Tompkins who had served the university 
(1919-49), played an important role in the famed 
Antigonish co-operative movement for Adult Educa- 
tion more than 30 years ago. 


The Reverend George Richmond Grose, former 
president, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), 
died, May 6, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. 
Grose, who had held pastorates in Massachusetts and 
Baltimore (Md.), had served as president (1913-24), 
DePauw University. Dr. Grose was elected Bishop of 
the Methodist Church in Peiping in 1924. 


Karl Dickson Fernstrom, former professor of busi- 
ness mathematics, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, died, May 6, at the age of sixty-five years. Mr. 
Fernstrom had served the institute as instructor, as- 
sistant professor, associate professor, department of 
economies (1925-30), and professor of business mathe- 
maties (1930-46) ; and professor of business manage- 
ment (1932-37), Lowell (Mass.) Institute for Indus- 
trial Foremen. 


The Reverend Leo G. Burke, O.M.L., instructor in 
religious education, the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica (Washington, D. C.), died, May 6. 


Lucius M. Bristol, professor emeritus of sociology, 
University of Florida (Gainesville), died, May 9, at 
the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Bristol had served 


the university from 1920 to 1945, 


John Marshall Phillips, director, Yale University 
Art Gallery, died, May 8, at the age of forty-eight 
years. Mr. Phillips had served the university as 
curator of early American silver (1930-35), and eura- 
tor of Americana (1935-42), Mabel Brady Garvan 
Collection; assistant director (1945-46), aeting diree- 
tor (1946-47), and director, and professor of the his 
tory of art (since 1948). 


RECENS ) | ; L 





African Education: A Study of Educational Policy and 
Practice in British Tropical Africa. Pp. xii+ 186. 
Films and Publication Division, British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1953. 
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You Can Learn How to Study. 


AIKEN, DAYMOND J. 
Rinehart Books, 


Pp. 58. Illustrated by Dick Graham. 
Inc., New York 16. 1953. $1.00. 
The purpose of this book is to provide the student with a 
quick and easy gaide to effective study habits. 


BADEAU, JOHN 8., AND RICHARD H. NOLTE, ‘‘The 
Emergence of Modern Egypt.’’ Headline Series No. 
98. Pp. 62. Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, 1953. 35 cents; quantity rates. 
Mr. Badeau wrote the article of the title and Mr. Nolte a 
second article, “The Problem of the Sudan.” 


BOARDMAN, GAIL. Oral Communication of Litera- 
ture. Pp. xiv+472. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
11. 1952. $4.95. 

This contains information basic to the twin arts of litera- 
ture and interpretation, and techniques essential to effec- 
tive communication. 


CHENOWETH, LAURENCE B., AND THEODORE K. 
SELKIRK. School Health Problems. Pp. xv +446. 
Illustrated. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 
1, 1953. $4.00. 


A fourth edition, 
. 


EASTBURG, FREDERICK E. General Principles of 
Psychology. Pp. 168. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 
Winchester Street, Boston. 1953. $3.00. 

This is a portrayal of those fundamentals of psychology 
which take cognizance of the volitional and purposive ca- 
pacity of man as man. 
e 
Engineering: A Creative Profession. 


Pp. 32. Engineers’ 


Council for Professional Development, 29-33 West 39th 


Street, New York 18. 1953. 25 cents; quantity rates. 
This replaces the pamphlet, “Engineering as a Career.” 


‘*Federal White-Collar Workers: Their Occupations and 
Salaries, June, 1951.’’ U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bulletin No. 1117. Pp. iv+43. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 15 cents. 

Produced in co-operation with the U. S. Civil Service Com- 


mission. 
@ 


FRANTZ, EZRA. 
Living. Pp. 246. 
Street, New York 36. 1952. $4.00. 
This gives illumination to many modern problems and 
presents constructive approaches to the solution of some 
of the more serious ailments which are afflicting modern 
society today. 


Preface to a Religious Philosophy of 
-ageant Press, 130 West 42nd 


GAMOW, GEORGE, 
by Bunji Tagawa. 
21. 1953. $2.50. 
One of the Schuman’s Man and His World Series. 


The Moon. Pp. 118. Illustrated 
Henry Schuman, Ine., New York 


GARBER, LEE 0. The Yearbook of School Law, 1958. 
Pp. iii+ 114, Published by the author, 3812 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 4, 1953, $2.25. 

This yearbook follows the general plan used in the preced- 
ing three of the new series. 
e 


GLOVER, KATHERINE. ‘‘Mental Health — Every- 
body’s Business.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 196. 
Pp. 28. Illustrated. Publie Affairs Committee, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16. 1953. 25 cents; 
quantity rates. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Vou. 77, No. 2004 


Particular stress is here laid on greater co-operative effort 
on the part of the average citizen. 
e 
GOLDHOR, HERBERT (Issue Editor). ‘¢Library 
Trends: Current Trends in Publie Libraries.’’ Vol. 
I, No.4. Pp, 425-548. University of Ilinois Library 
School, Urbana, Ill. 1953. $2.00. 
Each issue is concerned with one aspect of Ibrarianship, 
and each is planned by an invited guest editor. 
e 
GRANT, MADELEINE PARKER. 
Human Progress. Pp. xvii+718. Tllustrated. Rine- 
hart & Company, New York 16. 1953. $6.75. 
This text was written for introductory courses in bacteri- 


ology and microbiology, particularly for students whose 
major interests may lie outside the field of science. 


e 
HOFF, CHAS. Report on Statistical Survey of College 
Business Management Subjects in 364 Institutions of 
Higher Education. Pp. 14. Tables xiv. The Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Nebr. 1953. $2.00. 
With 30 pages of tuition and fee schedules in photostat. 
® 
JAMES, ELIAS OLAN. The Story of Cyrus and Susan 
Mills: A Biography of the Founders of Mills College. 
Pp. vi+275. Stanford University Press, Calif. 1953. 
$5.00. 


Take a New England heritage of Puritanism and practi- 
cality, season its idealism with missionary life in Asia, give 
it scope to carry out its destiny, and you have the elements 
that lead the Mills to their goal of founding the first 
women's college west of the Mississippi. 


@ 

World in the Making: The 
Pp. 159. Tlus- 
Henry Schuman, Ine., New York 21. 1593. 


Microbiology and 


JOYCE, JAMES AVERY. 
Story of International Co-operation. 
trated. 
$3.50. 
The story of how man ceased to be a lonely savage and 
became a citizen of the world. 

e 


McDONAGH, EDWARD C., AND EUGENE 8. RICH- 
ARDS. Ethnic Relations in the United States. Pp. 
xiv+408. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 
1. 1953. $4.00. 

It will be a great day for the reputation of the United 
States in many countries when the discriminations due to 
differences in ethnic status in this country are largely 
overcome. 

e 

MARX, HERBERT L., JR. (Editor). Television and 
Radio in American Life. Pp. 198. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York 52. 1953. $1.75. 

An interesting compilation of articles dealing with the 
impact of the two major means of mass communication on 
our society, and its significance. One of the Reference 
Shelf Series, 

e 

MUZZEY, DAVID SAVILLE, AND HORACE KIDGER. 
The United States. Pp. x+668. Illustrated. Ginn 
and Company, Boston 17, 1953. $3.92. 

Here is presented an entirely new history. The great 
adventure that is America takes vivid and enduring shape. 
@ 


Names: Journal of the American Name Society.’’ 
Vol. 1, No.1. Pp. 71. American Name Society, Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1953. 
This is a new national periodical. Annual dues for mem- 
bership in the society, which includes a subscription to 
Names, is $5.00. 
e 

‘Notes and Essays on Edueation for Adults: Television 
and the University.’’ Report of the Committee on 
Educational Television, the University of Chicago. Pp. 
202-225. Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, 940 East 58th Street, Chicago 37. 1953. 
Single copies available without charge. 

Containing: Paper No. 1. “When it Comes to Pooling 
Ignorance: Discussion in the College Classroom,” by Rus- 
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sell F. W. Smith, pp. 8; Paper No. 2. “Significant Re- 
search in Adult Education : Report to the Atlanta Conven- 
tion of the Association of University Evening Colleges,” by 
Orville H. Palmer, pp. 13; Paper No. 8. “Evaluating 
Courses, not Students: An Evening College Experiment 
with Objective Devices,” by Harry L. Miller, pp. 8; Paper 
No. 4. “Social Roles of the Middle-aged Person: A Method 
of Identifying the Needs of Adults,” by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, pp. 6. 


SIEPMANN, CHARLES A. _ Television and Education 


in the United States. Pp. 131. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1953. $1.00. 
In SCHOOL AND Society, April 11, this book was listed with 
the address inadvertently given as Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. It is distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

e 


. ' SOMERVILLE, JOHN. The Way of Science: Its 
RAGAN, WILLIAM B. Modern Elementary Curricu- Growth and Method. Pp. 172. Illustrated by Dwinell 
lum. Pp. 570. Tlustrated. The Dryden Press, New Grant. Henry Schuman, Ine., New York 21. 1953. 
York 16. 1953. $4.90. $2.50. 
The problems and photo captions have been prepared by Another in the Schuman’s Man and His World Series. 
Professor Celia B. Stendler, of the University of Illinois. 
Instructors should welcome this textbook method of in- e 
a VIERECK, PETER. Shame and Glory of the Intellec- 
* tuals: Babbitt Jr. vs. the Redi Val P 
uals: Babbitt Jr. vs. the Rediscovery o 1lues. ; 
The Research Approach to the Study of Human Resources. pee - > at yeneede fA P 2 
: 3 3 xvi+320. The Beacon Press, Boston 8, Mass. 1953. 
Unpaged. Illustrated. American Institute for Re- $4.00 
Are d > 70 » Pj 9 95° “tia 
search, 410 Amberson Avenue, Pittsburgh 32, 1953. The author has been called “the principal standard-bearer 
é of the tradition of humanistic democracy.” He cries out 
for “a moral revolution against that inner smirk which 


SALTZBERG, GERALDINE. Knowing Your News- prefers cleverness to wisdom.” 
paper. Pp. v+102. World Book Company, Yonkers- ° 
. “ee 95: 2 a - — ‘ " = 
oe = ae me Bs rete cadents to ao WOODCOCK, P. G. Short Dictionary of Mythology. 
§ 8 le Kind oO ex 00 1a guides students o dao > “4 hi Sa : 4 » Ta y m4 me 
their own work, to reach their own conclusions, to think Pp. 156. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1953. 
and evaluate as they read. $3.75. 
e A very careful selection has been made covering the whole 
field and containing every name of importance encountered 


SCHULER, EDGAR A., ROBERT J. MOWITZ, AND in the ordinary course of reading. 
ALBERT J. MAYER. Medical Public Relations: A e 
Study of the Public Relations Program of the Academy WYLER, ROSE, AND GERALD AMES. Life on the 
of Medicine of Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio, 1951. Earth. Pp. 143. Illustrated. Henry Schuman, Ine. 
Pp. xiv+228. College of Liberal Arts, Wayne Uni- New York 21. 1953. $2.50. ; 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 1952. Another in the Schuman’s Man and His World Series. 
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The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 

BRYANT TEACHERS BUR . . +4 : 
711-18 Widenmeen — receive their tuition and other fees in 


Walnut and Juniper Sts., full at the beginning of the term. 
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= Inmortant RONALD Books for i 2 


TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Marie A. Mehl, Hubert H. Mills, and Hari R. Douglass 
—all of the University of Colorado 


A MODERN textbook and guide for in- 
service teachers, covering principles and 
practices of teaching at the grade-school 
level. Fully discusses the direction of learn- 
ing, learning outcomes, discussion proced- 
ure, audio-visual aids, counseling, curricu- 


lum planning, etc. Centering on the all- 
round growth of the child, the book covers 
pupils’ acquisition of skills and interests, 
sound mental and physical health, adjust- 
ment to life in the home, community, at 


work, and at play. 17 ills., 541 pp. $5 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


John T. Wahliquist, San Jose State College; William E. Arnold, 
University of Pennsylvania; Roald F. Campbell, The Ohio State 
University; Theodore L. Reller, University of California, Berke- 
ley; and Lester B. Sands, University of California, Santa Barbara 


BACKED BY the authority of five special- 
ists, this recently published volume com- 
bines theory with practicality and realism in 
covering all phases of today’s forward-look- 
ing school administration. Useful as both a 
textbook and reference work, it stresses the 


best methods for handling dozens of on-the- 
job problems. Emphasis throughout is on 
ways of implementing the democratic 
philosophy of education in administration 
practices. Step-by-step guidance; many 
helpful suggestions, illustrations. 611 pp. $6 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEACHING READING 


Irving H. Anderson, University of Michigan; and 
Walter F. Dearborn, Lesley College; Harvard University, Emeritus 


THIS UNIQUE volume fully summarizes 
recent psychological research on reading 
readiness, eye movements, word percep- 
tion, and other elements in the reading 
process. It directly relates these findings to 
classroom procedure, providing a firm grasp 


of both the “how” and “why” of the meth- 
ods used in teaching children to read. Con- 
tains the essence of successful practice; of 
permanent professional value to teachers of 


readiig. 56 ills., tables, 382 pp. $4.75 


CHILD GROWTH THROUGH EDUCATION 


Effective Teaching in the Modern School 


Gertrude Hildreth, 


DEFINES, INTERPRETS, and illustrates 
recent trends in educational practice, and 
indicates their basis in psychology. The 
book emphasizes principles of organized 
learning and unified teaching as they re- 
late to the growth span of childhood and 


Brooklyn College 


youth, and indicates how pupils can parti- 
cipate in planning their school life. In- 
cludes hundreds of tested suggestions for 
programming and developing classroom ac- 


tivities. 437 pp. $4.50 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 


Jesse Feiring Williams, Columbia University, Emeritus; and 
Ruth Abernathy, University of California, Los Angeles 


POINTS OUT the needs, clarifies the is- 
sues, and explains the procedures of a 
modern physical education program. This 
carefully organized text and reference book 
examines traditional health practices and 
sets forth present-day duties of health edu- 
cation personnel. In a practical and effec- 


tive manner, it considers the techniques of 
evaluation and measurement for testing 
health programs, and fully discusses the 
operating areas of healthful school living, 
health service, and health instruction. 39 
ills., tables, 316 pp. $3.75 


Order your books from: 


ifals RON ALD PRESS COMPANY, I5 East 26th Street. New York 10 
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